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ABSTRACT 



A plan entitled n A Design for a Continuum of Special Education 
Services' has been developed by the Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation. The goal is to establish a revised system of State reimburse- 
ment to the local school systems for the education of the handicapped 
based on a more flexible organizational pattern for special education 
programs and services. The primary objective is to encourage local 
educational agencies to maintain children with mild and moderate handi- 
caps in the educational mainstream rather than in self-contained spe- 
cial education classes. 

The Continuum organization consists of five programs within tire 
public school framework and two programs for the home-hospital and 
institutional setting. All programs focus on each child's learning 
strengths, rather than his weaknesses. When a child is placed in a 
regular classroom, extensive ancillary services from diagnostic- 
prescriptive teachers, itinerant and resource room personnel will be 
available to the child as well as the teacher. 

The Continuum has an inherent adaptability for the trend toward 
non-graded individualized instruction for all children. In an effort 
to meet the crucial manpower shortage, this program is designed to 
provide services to more handicapped children at a lesser cost per 
child through the deployment and improved utilization of highly 
specialized professional personnel. This plan also emphasizes pre- 
vention of learning handicaps through a system of early identification 
and diagnosis . 

Initially, the Continuum will be introduced on a pilot basis in 
several school districts. During the pilot study, testing procedures, 
evaluation instruments, administrative procedures, and cost analysis 
measures will be developed so that the effectiveness of this organi- 
zational pattern can be determined. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Department of Special Education of the State of Maryland has developed 
a new plan for serving children with learning disabilities'. In general, the 
focus of the program is to integrate these children in the regular class struc- 
ture of the school, while providing special services as needed. 

The plan calls for initiating this new program on a pilot basis in several 
school districts. 

The purpose of this project is to design methods and techniques for evalua- 
ting the effectiveness of this new approach; the end product of this study is 
to achieve the following: 

1. Develop the specific criteria to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the pilot studies. 

2. Develop and/or identify the tests, instruments, etc., to be 
used in evaluating the pilot project. These tests, instru- 
ments, etc., may be used for teachers, children, administra- 
tors, supervisors, parents, etc. 

3. Develop and/or identify the methods and techniques to use in 
administrative analyses, program evaluation, site visits, 
local reporting systems, etc. 

4. Develop the expected outcomes based on the stated objectives 
for the "Continuum for Program Design." 

5. Indicate the procedures for phasing-in and starting the project, 

6. Design and justify all samples to be used in the study. 

7. Describe the methods and techniques (questionnaire analysis, 
case study analysis, content analysis, cost-effectiveness 
analysis, etc.) to be used. 

8. Describe the materials to be used for the project — promotional 
materials, questionnaires, explanatory materials, etc. 

Educational institutions in our country have become concerned over the 
types of programs provided for exceptional children. There is a feeling that 
the present system of organization of special classes for handicapped, retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, etc., is not meeting the needs of those children. 

Children placed in those classes become stereotyped. They remain in those 
classes throughout their school experience. They are segregated from the 
mainstream of the child population and do not have an opportunity to work 
with the other children in the school. While programs in the special classes 
provide opportunities for these children to learn at their own pace in relation 
to their specific disability, their overall development and growth is limited 
from the point of view of a total educational experience. They develop a sense 
of inadequacy and they are often marked as "different" by the other children in 
the school and by the teachers. The rigidity of the system does not provide 
for the greatest fulfillment to their maximum potential. 



This plan — The Continuum of Program Design— encompasses the following 
features: 



1. It focuses on learning difficulties rather than on tradi- 
tional approaches of dealing with separate physical, emo- 
tional and other particularized disabilities. 

2. It provides for maintaining the chili’, in the regular class 
rather than segregating him into special classes, except 
where it is unavoidable or necessary for a short period of 
time. 

3. It provides specialized services in a flexible manner and 
on an individual basis as needed. 

4. By and large, it eliminates the stigmatization of the child , 
with learning difficulties, both by his peers and by the 
teachers . 

5. It provides for the maximum, use of specialized staff. 

6. It provides opportunities for the regular classroom teacher 
to identify and diagnose children with learning disabilities 
early and provides him with support for working with the 
children to overcome these learning disabilities. 



II. PHILOSOPHY AND RATIONALE 



A. The Problem 

In recent years, there has been considerable progress in special education. -1/ 
Increasingly, the emphasis is on making education special for all children and 
departing from the concept that special education is something distinct from 
the total school program. General education is developing more individualized 
instructional programs. R. Louis Bright Associate Commissioner for Research, 

U. 3. Office of Education, noted that within another ten years almost the entire 
academic portion of instruction will be on an individual basis in most schools. 

The. concept of individual differences, which has been accepted by general educa- 
tion, stemmed from the fact that exceptional children did not fit into the ear- 
lier patterns of education which have been established for the normal child. 

(An example is the Oakleaf Project, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania). Large numbers 
of children categorized as "different 11 may now be placed in the regular class- 
room, rather than in isolated special education programs. 

According to estimates by the United States Office of Education, the number 
of children in need of special programs and services are more than double the 
number receiving these services. Nationally there are 5-1/2 million identi- 
fied handicapped children. Of this number, only about 2-1/2 million are receiv- 
ing special education services. In Maryland, while there are approximately 
45,000 exceptional children and youth enrolled in special education programs, 
studies indicate that a much larger percentage of handicapped children are not 
receiving services. Educators can ill afford to postpone appropriate action. 

If our goal is to provide educational experiences that will enable each child 
to realize a full and useful life in accordance with his capacity, then efforts 
must be made to alleviate the discrepancy between those who receive services. 

Some of the most pressing problems which need to be critically examined 
and resolved are corroborated by various studies. This proposal summarizes 
some of the critical problems and suggested resolutions o: which action must 
be taken if Maryland is to keep pace with national trends. 

Dr. James J. Gallagher, U. S. Office of Education pointed out some of 
the most pressing problems facing special .educators today. Some of the criti- 
cal issues mentioned by Dr. Gallagher to which this program design addresses 
itself are: 



1 / By special education, we mean programs designed for pupils with significant 
learning problems because of (1) behavioral disabilities; (2) communicative 
disabilities; (3) mental limitations; or (4) physical disabilities. Children 
are referred to special education programs as a result of teacher’s observa- 
tions and educational medical and psychological examinations. The length of 
a pupil’s stay in the program depends upon the nature of the problem. For 
some, the stay is brief; for others it extends throughout the elementary and 
secondary grades. 

2/ R. Louis Bright. "The Time Is Now," American Education . Washington, D. C.: 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

3:13. (Nov. 1967.) 



Ihe way in which special education programs have 
traditionally been organized lias not allowed us to 
provide a continuum of services particularly in 
rural and inner-city areas. State funding practices 
have not encouraged the development of a continuum 
of services. 



"A strong desire to move away from etiological cate- 
gories and adopt a kind of educational-remedial model 
for the handicapped. 

"A need to train a wider variety of specialists to meet 
the need for many different roles in the special educa- 
tion program for the future. Certification standards 
require revision. “ ±! 



A study conducted by Frank Hodgson^ indicates that there exists incon- 
clusive evidence of major trends or professional agreement relative to the 
best type of program organization or design to serve exceptional children. 
Some of the major problems mentioned by Dr. Gallagher perhaps stem from this 
lack of an organizational scheme within the public school svstem to facili- 
tate flexible program designs to attract the child toward progressive levels 
of independence. State funding laws and financing of special education pro- 
grams also prohibit a flexible organization relative to pupil placement prac- 
tices, instructional resources, ancillary personnel, and services as needed. 



Programs for handicapped children have evolved over the years in a piece 
meal fashion at Federal, State, and local levels. In order to achieve the 
goal of the child s optimum education and rehabilitation, Willenbergl/claims 
there is ample experience to support various forms of centralized units to 
provide planning, development, and coordination of special education. The 
basic unit for educational service is the individual exceptional child. 

If we accept the philosophy that exceptional children should not be 
separated from their peers except where their particular needs make it neces- 
sary, bringing these children into the mainstream of life makes good educa- 
tional sense. Whenever possible and appropriate, these children should be 
witi their peers. Segregating handicapped youngsters robs them of opportuni- 
ties for social growth and deprives the more fortunate children of a chance 
to Interact responsibly. 



3/ 



4/ 



5 / 



ames . Gallagher, ''Federal-State Planning," (An address made at a meeting 
of State Directors of Special Education, U. S, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. , November 21, 1968.) p. 4. 

5??^ M * Hod S' son - " s P ecia l Education— Facts and Attitudes," Exceptional 
C hildre n Washington, D. C.; Council for Exceptional Children, 30:196-201. 
(Jan. 1964.) 

E. P. Willenberg. "Critical Issues in Special Education: Internal Organi- 

• Washington, D. C.: Council for Exceptional 
Children. 33:551-2. (March 1967.) 



Thus, according to Hackle , i/Dunn .I/Gallagherl/and others, much special edu- 
cation as we have traditionally known it is in need of change. Kith the change 
m the total school structure as it is now evolving (pre-school programs, the 
ungraded primary, the middle-school concept, flexible scheduling of high school 
classes, the tree-learner concept, instructional television, teaching machines 
programmed materials, and all other aspects of instructional media), it is pro- ’ 
posed that many students formerly relegated to various special education classes 
can become active participants in the regular school program. 

Many exceptional children require little modification of the regular school 
program and instructional procedures, while others for various reasons, require 
more intense modification in content and instruction with specialized programs 
requiring differential placement and methods of teaching, 

- „ .^ lth i n the framework of this philosophy and rationale, the Maryland State 

eapitment or actucation has designed a continuum of special programs and services 
for exceptional children. 



B. 



The Continuum of Prog ram Design 



■Under the proposed Continuum of Program Design, the exceptional child will 
receive whatever specialized service he needs while retaining affiliation with 
the regular classroom, except for those whose learning problems are so severe 
that they cannot benefit from regular classroom instruction and, therefore, need 
t e services, designed for the self-contained classroom or non-public school 
placement. The Continuum of Program Design not only provides a more flexible 
organization to meet varying needs, but also allows for movement along the con- 
tinuum. For example, as the program identifies as well as remediates a child's 
learning difficulties, he can move along the continuum to a program providing 
less supportive services and more identification with children in the regular 
school classes. Not only is this plan beneficial to the child, but it reduces 
the financial cost of his education. 

With a flexible system of organization, the school can provide adequate 
services to match the changing needs of exceptional children throughout their 
school life, beginning in the pre-school years. The inclusion of programs for 
all pre school children is receiving widespread interest. The State Department 
of Education bulletin, Early Childhood Education - A Basic Plan-Estates that 
research studies indicate that the environment of th (Pearly years has lasting 



—/ P * Mackle and E * Cohoe. Tea chers of Chi ldren Who Are Partially Sighted 
(Office of Education Bulletin No. 4, Washington, D. C.: iTT^vernme™ 
Printing Office. 1956.) 

7/ L. M. Dunn, "Is Much Of Special Education (as we have known it) Obsolete?" 
(A paper presented at the 18th Annual Convention of the Illinois Council 
for Exceptional Children, Chicago, October 14, 1967.) 
j8/ Gallagher. op. cit . 

£/ MElY..-Ck i Ml 1 QQ d Education - A Basic Plan . Education Scries // 1. 

Maryland: State Department of Education 7 April 1967. 
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effects upon the individual’s intelligence, personality, and physical and mental 
health. 

10 1 

Some of the more significant factors which Bloom — ■ identifies as affecting 
intelligence are: language experiences, opportunities to solve problems, and 

interaction between children and adults. The research of many other psycholo- 
gists reinforces Bloom's conclusions; for example, Hunt, AA/ in his research regard- 
ing intelligence and experiences suggests that the early years are crucial in the 
development of the ability to think and generalize; JersildAA/ and WannAA/ emphasize 
the importance of early experiences in the intellectual development of children; 
Piaget ’sM/ monumental research over the past thirty years indicates that the 
thought processes comprising intelligence are continually changing as a conse- 
quence of a person's encounters with his environment. KirklA/has demonstrated 
that pre-school experiences which promote understanding and wide use of language 
result in "greater success in the later years in school." 

The Continuum of Program Design contains seven programs which are related 
to the various needs of the teacher and the children JAL' 

lo Program I 

This program includes adjunctive services, the function of which will be to 
provide counseling and assessment, as well as a liaison with parents and community 
services. The program will serve pupils in the public schools who do not need 
major curricular adjustment, but who need some form of consultative service in 
order to help them function more effectively in the classroom and in the community, 
In this program, additional staff will perform essential functions both for the 
teacher and the children. The staff will include psychologists, pupil personnel 
workers, public health nurses, and counselors. These supportive personnel will 
serve as consultants to classroom teachers, and will be available for assistance 
when any child has a special need which may affect his learning or his ability 
to learn. The supportive personnel will also provide specialized materials that 
the teacher may use with the child who needs additional help in the classroom. 

It will provide opportunities for the assessment of children's needs, counseling, 
and liaison with parents and community services. 

2. Program II 

This program provides diagnostic and prescriptive services and will be 
established to educationally assess children referred by the regular classroom 



10/ Benjamin S. Bloom. Stability and Ch an ge In Human Characteristics . (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964.) 

11 / Joseph McV. Hunt. Intelligence and Experience . (New York: The Ronald 
Press Co,, 1961.) 

12/ Arthur T. Jersild. Child Psycholog y. (5th edition. Englewood Cliffs, 

New Jersey: Prentice-I-lall, Inc., 1960.) 

13/ Kenneth Wann, et . al . Posteri n g Intellectual Development in Young 

Children , (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1962*) 

_1_4/ Jean Piaget. The Chi ld 's Concept of the World. (4th edition, Translated 
by Joan and Andrew Tomlinson, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1964.) 

15 / S. A. Kirk. Educating Except io nal Chi ldren. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1962.) Chapters 8 and 19, pp. 196-241. 

16/ Pages 15 to 19 describe the programs' in chart form. 
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teacher and/or ancillary personnel as outlined in Program I. It focuses on 
the child who has the potential for achieving in the regular classroom set- 
ting, but for some unknown reason is not achieving up to his potential. The 
purpose of this program is to identify as early as possible the areas of diffi- 
culty a child is exhibiting and prescribe an educational program for the child 
in order to facilitate learning through remediation. 

The teacher assigned to Program II will be placed in an established 
resource room and assume the responsibilities of a diagnostic teacher. She 
will administer educational tests and/or observe those children referred by 
the regular classroom teacher or supportive personnel. Her responsibilities 
to the regular classroom teacher will also include: 

a. The development and interpretation of learning profiles 
to indicate childrens’ strengths and weaknesses . 

b. The preparation of materials for remediation. 

c. The demonstration of the use of these materials to 
the regular teacher. 

d. Follow through with regular classroom teachers when the 
child is referred back to the regular class . 

3. Program III 

This program uses an itinerant teacher. The plan is to provide individual 
and/or group services to children in a regular classroom setting. The aim is 
to use the itinerant teacher to supplement the regular classroom teacher. The 
itinerant program allows children with visual handicaps, hearing and speech 
problems to remain in their home school and environment and receive the bulk of 
their education with their peers. Those students with mild visual handicaps 
and hearing and speech impairments will be provided supportive services such 
as special instruction, supervision, special materials, and counseling. This 
might include learning to read and write braille, learning to type on a special 
braille typewriter, special adjustment to physical and social environment when 
necessary, and special materials such as large print books, audio aids, tangible 
aids, and other aids. The supportive services for children with speech and 
hearing difficulties will include programs to deal with disorders of articulation 
voice, language, symbolization and rhythm, and other speech disorders. 

4 . Program IV 

This provides for a cooperative, regular resource room. This program places 
more emphasis on the prescriptive teacher. It addresses itself to more inten- 
sive programs of intervention, where the child spends a part of the day in the 
cooperative resource room, but is enrolled in a regular classroom where he spends 
the major portion of his day with his peers. 

Under this proposed program design, an emotionally handicapped child, a 
learning disability child, or an educationally retarded child may be grouped 
together in this room if their learning profiles indicate similar learning 
patterns. The child is scheduled for the cooperative resource room until his 
particular problem has been minimized. He may then be transferred 
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to the diagnostic and prescriptive teaching program or may be transferred back 
on a full-time basis to the regular classroom from which he was referred. The 
child may spend one, two, or three periods a day in this cooperative resource 
room. The child will receive intensive tutorial services and diagnostic pre- 
scriptive teaching techniques, all of which will supplement the curriculum of 
the regular classroom. 

This program is designed for those pupils who exhibit a functional dis- 
order in one or more academic areas or in the social or emotional skills. 
Emphasis is placed on grouping by educational remedial component, rather than 
by grouping by categorical label. The program will be of a flexible nature 
so that some pupils may be transferred to other programs while some will re- 
main in a self-contained special class throughout their school years. 

Selection for placement in this program should be governed within the 
limits of mental maturation and acquisition of skills, by the chronological 
and physical maturity of the individual* since the grouping will insure some 
general homogeneity, in both present general learning potential, as well as 
in general life experiences. Other factors would include such items as phy- 
sical or sensory handicaps and special problems in emotional and social ad- 
justment . 

The special curriculum should provide pre-school preparation in activi- 
ties in daily living, training in basic readiness skills, personal social 
skills and remediation in the academic subjects where applicable , Adequate 
opportunities for learning of conceptual and social skills should be provided 
for these children so that they may become contributing members of society. 

5 . Program V 

This program establishes special education classes for those severely 
handicapped children who need a total modification in curriculum since they 
are unable to function for even short periods of time in the regular class- 
room. It is the self-contained class now in existence throughout public 
school education. Even though many of these children will need a sheltered 
environment throughout their lives, they should be considered a part of the 
total school and participate in spectator school activities wherever feasi- 
ble. This implies that the program for them should be located in a regular 
school. 

This group comprises a multiplicity of categories of handicapped children. 
The program may include a variety of phases, taking into account physical and 
intellectual capabilities as well as psychological and social maturity. 



6 . Program VlIZ/ 

•A child should be referred to a special day school when he is unable to 
adjust t.o the school environment whether enrolled in special education or the 
regular program. The special day school program will provide specialised 



17/ This pilot or field test of the Continuum does not include Program VI or 
Program VII. These are excluded because they occur outside the public 
school environment where Programs I through V are concentrated. 
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equipment, treatment services and education focused on the special needs of 
the child. 



Se3.ection of students for this program should include a total inter- 
disciplinary assessment, including the written consent of the child’s parents. 
Only those students who meet the rigid standards of a well-developed selection 
policy should attend a special school. Thoughtful educators always must ask 
themselves an important question: Can the special school realistically meet 

the needs of this child which would remain unmet in any other type of situation? 
An affirmative answer thoughtfully given will result in a special school which 
operates in the best of contemporary educational philosophy. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the special day school must be enumer- 
ated. 



Advantages : 

1. The community special school keeps the child in his own 
home and in association with his parents and family. 

2. The private special day school can provide services of 
many specialties. The specialties of the medical pro- 
fession, psychological services, and the facilities of 
community agencies can be mustered and organized into 
an effective habilitation program. 



Disadvantages : 



1. Infrequent contact of youngsters with normal peers. 

2. Transportation problems might eliminate the possibility 
of a private special day school placement, 



7 . Program FII 




The purpose of educational programs in State residential institutions is 
to provide placement and/or treatment to children and young adults who are 
either committed as criminals or delinquents according to the appropriate laws 
of the State of Maryland (Article 1, Article 26, Article 27, of the Public 
Laws of Maryland) , or who are committed to a state department of mental hygiene 
(Act 59 of Public Laws of Maryland) . 



For children and young adults so 
provided to meet their educational needi 



e mitte d, educational programs 



ire 



Such programs include education of 



the deaf, visually handicapped, severely retarded, emotionally disturbed, and 
socially maladjusted and also language development, speech therapy, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation. 



The personnel within the state or private institution would hopefully 
include diagnostic prescriptive teachers, medical and psychiatric services, 
speech pathology and audiology, and psychological and counseling services. 



C. Financial and Professional Incentive 



State lav/s and funding practices of special education programs have in 
the past curtailed the provision of a flexible organization of programs rela- 
tive to pupil placement practices, instructional resources, ancillary personnel 
and flexible services. Funds have been allocated on a pupil basis by label or 
handicap, i.e., mentally retarded, emotionally handicapped, specific learning 
disability, etc. State funds have been available for children placed in self- 
contained special classes. When local school systems have been unable to pro- 
vide local funds to finance other types of programs, their only choice has 
been special class placement. This practice has contributed to the shortage 
of professional personnel and to the inappropriate placement of many handi- 
capped children. It also has prevented the development of programs and ser- 
vices for the identified exceptional children who are not receiving these 
services . 

The disbursement of State aid under the proposed continuum will be based 
on a pupil-program design weighing basis. This method of funding would dis- 
regard the labeling by handicap and place the emphasis on the learning need, 
thus, enabling the local school systems to receive funds on the basis of the 
method of intervention or program in which the child is enrolled. This pro- 
gram design will meet the requirements of mandated legislation affecting all 
handicapped children throughout the State of Maryland. This would provide a 
financial incentive to local units to provide various types of programs and 
services; the average cost per pupil would be lowered and the saving in cost 
could be utilized to serve a greater number of children. 

The proposed plan would provide Federal funds for the training and retrain- 
ing of professional personnel, thus enabling teachers and other professional 
personnel to enhance their skills and provide a higher quality of education for 
the exceptional child. In addition to Federal resources available for the 
training of teachers, the state has indicated its commitment by providing teacher 
training institutes which will cooperate in the training and retraining of per- 
sonnel. 

There is an additional item that relates to professional functions. The 
continuum makes clear that the initial identification of children is made by 
the classroom teacher. This is important because the theoretical orientation 
of the professional will have a strong impact on the nature of the intervention 
process and the classroom teacher is more apt to see the problem in terms of 
learning. 



D. Categorical Labeling 

Gallagheri£/s tated that there should be a major effort to move away from 
etiological categories of exceptional children. These are the children who 
have been labeled mentally retarded, socially maladjusted, emotionally handi- 
capped, brain damaged, etc. This clinical classification does not prescribe 
teaching methodology, often distorts the learning potential of the child, and 
frequently creates a negative teacher attitude. 



18 / Gallagher, op. cit . 



Combs and Harper!!/ investigated the effects of labels on attitudes of 
educators toward exceptional children. The results of this study indicate 
that labels like "mentally retarded" and "Cerebral Palsied" do affect the 
attitudes of teachers toward exceptional children. The implication that 
labels create varying effects on the attitudes of professional people would 
raise the question about how attitudes of the lay public and the child’s 
peers are affected. 

Dedication to the special class concept has proliferated the labeling 
practice without evidence to substantiate its usefulness in education. The 
professional feeling is that in the areas of the mildly retarded and emotion- 
ally handicapped, the self-contained classroom is not as effective in academic 
achievement and behavioral change variables than other types of placement with 
supporting services to teachers, i.e., resource rooms, itinerant services, 
special supporting help to the teacher in the regular classroom. The self- 
contained classroom with its isolation component has not provided educators 
with evidence to substantiate its usefulness for all handicapped children. 

Many handicapped children with near normal and above normal intelligence 
possess learning disabilities in varying degrees that require either remedia- 
tion in one or two academic subjects or intervention in the social and emo- 
tional components of psychoeducational planning. 

Dunn —' ' estimates that 60% to 80% of the children now placed in special 
education classes for the mildly retarded come from families with low status 
backgrounds and from broken, disorganized and inadequate homes. These es- 
timates suggest that the majority of these children are classified as men- 
tally retarded and are placed in these classes because of educational handi- 
caps and/or inadequate test measurements. 

The proposed Continuum of Program Design will provide appropriate, place- 
ment and services for the majority of those children previously designated 
as "mildly mentally retarded" or as possessing mild and moderate learning 
disabilities. These children would re-enter the mainstream of regular school 
classes as they progress educationally, socially, and emotionally and would 
eventually be able to take their places as contributing members of society 
minus labels. It is logical to assume that early identification and adequate 
programming would result in a decrease in physical and emotional disorders 
among children and adults, a decline in the number of self-contained special 
classes, a reduction in learning impairments, and a decline in the number of 
school dropouts. 

It is also logical to assume that the ancillary services provided the 
regular classroom teacher and other staff members would improve instructional 
techniques and strategies to strengthen intellectual, social, emotional and 
physical capabilities of all children and youth. 



19/ R. Combs and J. Harper. "Effects of Labels on Attitudes of Educators 

Toward Handicapped Children." Exceptional Children . Washington, D. C.: 
.Council for Exceptional Children. 33:6. (March 1967.) 

20/ L. M. Dunn. "Special Education for the Mildly Retarded - Is Much of It 
Justifiable?" Exceptional Children. Washington, D. C.:. Council for 
Exceptional Children. Volume 39. (Sept. 1968.) 
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E. Manpower Crisis 



The proliferation of self-contained special classes has created a man- 
power crisis. According to the U. S. Office of Education, 

M If we project our present training efforts with the existing 
level of State and other training supports, then there are 
some areas of the handicapped in which, by any reasonable 
projections, we will never reach a solution to our manpower 
needs . "±U 

The trend away from the categorical labeling which will come with new legis- 
lation and Federal funding for professional training will help to resolve the 
manpower shortage if other types of program organisation are accepted and im- 
plemented. 

The proposed Continuum of Program Design would release many trained 
teachers who are now assigned to special classes and they would be available 
for retraining for the new programs; the reorganization pattern and re- 
evaluation process would allow various programs to absorb children previously 
placed in special classes and would provide placement for more children than 
would be permitted, in special classes thus requiring fewer trained personnel. 
Experimentation with the various programs would produce much needed informa- 
tion and the tools by which we may answer the manpower crisis questions with 
a more refined approach.—' 

Colleges and universities in the Baltimore and Washington metropolitan 
areas have agreed to help train and retrain personnel on a consortium basis 
if this proposal is approved (letters of intent are needed) . Students would 
receive course credit from universities and colleges of cheir choice. Certi- 
fication credit would be granted by the State Department of Education. This 
cooperative arrangement between the State Department of Education and higher 
education would meld splintered efforts and patch up deficiencies in training 
and retraining personnel for a comprehensive’ program design in special educa- 
tion for the future. 



F . Aims and Purposes of the Continuum 

The most general purpose, of the continuum is to provide a more effective 
delivery system in terms of numbers reached, the quality of education, and 
cost. It has these specific aims: the extent to which they can be realized 

will be determined by the pilot test. 

1. For the children: the program should produce a more effective, 

comprehensive, and earlier diagnosis of learning needs and 
quicker assistance. And perhaps most important, the program 
should provide a better personal and social climate. Specifically, 

21/ Gallagher, op. cit . p. 13. 

22/ .It has been noted that although the Federal government has supported 
training programs for handicapped children, a wide gap continues to 
exist between the number of trained teachers and the number of teachers 
needed to staff existing programs. (Report of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Children 1968.) 




for children, the program will aim at the following. 



a. Early diagnosis of learning difficulties will be stressed. 

b. Individualized assistance in overcoming difficulties will 
be provided. 

c. The child will develop an improved positive self-image 
by the elimination of stigmatization and enhancing inde- 
pendence. 

d. The child will be able to participate in the regular 
class in as short a time as possible. 

e. The child’s relationship with his peers and family will 
improve. 

f. The child will learn to function to his maximum capacity 
while understanding and accepting his handicap, where 
there is a specific physical disability. 

2. In Terms of the Teaching Personnel: In terms of teaching 

staff, the instructional process should be better organized 
and teachers should be better utilized and better able to 
understand the children. 

a. The teacher will learn basic mental health concepts which 
can be applied in the classroom. 

b. The teacher will develop or improve his diagnostic skills. 

c. The teacher will learn to make better use of supportive 
services . 

d. The special education staff will learn how to work more 
effectively with the classroom teacher. 

e. The special education staff will learn how to function in 
an integrative collaborative manner. 

f. The teaching personnel will function more flexibly with 
children. 

3. In Terms of the Parents and the Community: This program should 

produce greater understanding between parents and the general 
community, including a closer relationship between the parents 
and the schools. 

a. The parents will demonstrate a more positive understanding 
attitude to children with learning difficulties. 

T> . They will have a better understanding of the school’s pro- 
gram for children with learning difficulties and will re- 
inforce those activities at home. 

c. The parent will learn to create an atmosphere in the home 
so that other children will develop appropriate relationships 
to children with learning difficulties. 
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d. The community will gain a greater appreciation and under- 
standing of children with learning difficulties and handi- 
caps . 

4. In Terms of the School: The schools should be able to provide 

a more effective delivery of services and improved understanding 

of the needs of the children. 

a. The school will operate more flexibly in organizing services 
for children with learning difficulties. 

b. The school will continually re-examine its organizational 
structure for improved services to both regular students 
and students with learning dif ficu.1 ties . 

c. The staff will re-examine the personnel structure for more 
effective and efficient use of personnel. 

d. The school will re-examine the financing base for education 
as it relates to special "education, in order to achieve the 
maximum for the dollar spent. 

e. The staff will examine the potential use of paraprofessionals 
in the school system, particularly in reference to special 
education. 

f. The school personnel will gain insight into the problems 
and techniques of developing appropriate research and eval- 
uation methods. 



o 
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III. THE RESEARCH DESIGN 



A. General Procedures 



The Maryland Department of Education is planning to test this new approach 
in special education through a pilot project involving control groups. The 
Department is, therefore, understandably desirous of developing methods and 
techniques for evaluation. 

The strategy and overriding purpose of this project is, therefore, to 
identify the effectiveness of the pilot, programs in terms of their impact on 
students,, parents, school personnel, and the community to identify the 
effectiveness of the various components, and to specify the pattern of this 
effectiveness. 

In reviewing the kinds of data needed for such an evaluation, the follow- 
ing factors should be taken into consideration. 

1. The data should give some indication of the growth and 
development of the programs, the factors that influenced 
this growth and development, and how people, processes 

and institutions have been changed and/or have accommodated 
the programs. 

2. The evaluation should give some indication of the operation 
of the programs. It should describe a "process model," which 
would give those interested in this study an indication of 
what might be duplicated and what contribution various features 
of the program make to the overall project. 

3. The evaluations should indicate how the various components of 
the project relate to each other and the consequences for redu- 
cing, increasing, and/or changing one component in terms of its 
impact upon the project as a whole. 

4. The evaluation should indicate the extent to which certain 
features can be disseminated and the manner in which this 
can be done. 

5. The evaluation should be able to measure the outcome of the 
educational programs and relate these to administrative pro- 
cedures . 

This chapter contains the design of the pilot study; that is, it describes 
the approaches and the methods and techniques that should be employed. It 
also describes the specific tests, instruments, and diagnostic tools that should 
be employed and when they should be used. In this sense, this document is also 
a specific guide to the study. 

These tasks are completed in: 

Section B: contains the specific research objectives of 

the pilot study. 

Section C: contains the basic definitions, schedules and 

study groups. 
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Section D: describes the techniques and instruments to use. 



B . Research Objectives 

The objectives are: 

1. To measure and compare the performance and behavior of students 
enrolled in the pilot programs with students in control programs 
in terms of the differential impact these programs have on the 
students, teachers, parents, and community in such areas as: 



a. 


Increments in educational achievement as measured by 
standardized tests in the following areas: intelli- 

gence and general aptitude, mathematics and reading 
achievement. 


b . 


Improvements and/or changes in terms of standardized 
personality attitudes and tests. 


c. 


Changes in children’s ability to establish and main- 
tain effective relationships . 


d. 


Changes in self-image and social awareness . 


e. 


Changes in classroom climate and teacher attitudes. 


f. 


Changes in teachers’ diagnostic ability. 


g. 


Changes in parent’s attitude and their ability to deal 
with children. 


h. 


Changes in community attitude toward children with 
learning difficulties. 



i.' The impact on pupils other than special needs children. 

2. To measure, compare and evaluate behavioral changes that occur 
in the children in the pilot program compared to the children 
in the central program. These factors will be considered. 



a. 


School retention rates . 


b. 


Attendance. 


c. 


Reduction in social and personal disorganization; for 
example,’ truancy, delinquency, etc. 


d. 


Student use of supporting services. 


e. 


Reduction in teacher turnover. 


, f. 


Return and retention of dropouts. 



g. Attitudes of parents, school personnel and community. 
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h. Home environment. 

i. Teacher attitudes. 

j. Effectiveness of paraprofessionals . 

k. Effectiveness of special program media. 

To evaluate the overall effectiveness of the pilot programs. 

Is the program as a whole, effective in terms of the objectives? 
What are the strongest and weakest components of the program? 
Specifically, this section of the project will be concerned with; 

a. Identifying effective components, shortcomings, 
strengths, and weaknesses of the program. 

b. Relating a specific portion of effective programs 
to objectives 1-a and 1-b above. 

c. Identifying and comparing the various effective 
program components with each other. 

d. Presenting the data so that the project can be 
replicated. 

To state clearly and precisely, the manner in which the innova- 
tive features of the pilot program as a whole can be disseminated 
to other situations. 

lo collect comparative cost data from both the pilot schools 
and control schools and relate these costs to the benefits of 
the program. 



C . Definitions and Approaches 

1. Basic Ideas 

a. Control schools will be selected by the Department of 
Education. Insofar as possible, control schools will 
be matched with the pilot schools in terms of size, 

age, enrollment patterns, and background of the children. 

b. This pioject will utilize two basic nietho do logical pro- 
cesses, quantitative— statistical and qualitative— case 
study methods. 

c. The research techniques will range from standardized edu- 
cation tests to non-directive and informal interviews and 
observations. In actual practice, this project will util- 
ize a variety of research methods in the same situations 
between these two extreme approaches. 



d. The aim of the project will be not only to identify 
the effectiveness and effects of the pilot programs, 
but to compare these effects with the control schools 

a and to, insofar as possible, trace the cause and effect 
relationships . 

e. The emphasis will be to provide data in such a form and 
in such a manner that will give strong indication and 
guidance as to what is transferable to other educational 
settings apd situations. 

f. The sampling scheme will be done in a statistically 
significant way. 

g. This project spells out all the steps to follow, the tech- 
niques to be employed, the instruments to use, etc. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that field experience will dic- 
tate changes . 

h. In some cases, the research and evaluation, the gathering 
of data, etc., will be conducted and collected by staff 
members within the Department of Education and in other 
cases, by local school personnel. 

2. Schedules and Responsibilities 

The following table lists the research areas, methods, etc., to be em- 
ployed. (The instruments are included in the Appendices). Here we indicat 
the areas, the time, and the frequency at which they will be used, as well 
who will have the responsibility for collecting the data, . 



RESEARCH AND EVALUATION SCHEDULES 



27 Schools refers to the participating school system 
37 -NA means ’’Not Applicable”. 
hj E/C means Experimental and Control Groups 
5_/ E means Experimental Groups 
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3. The Study Groups 



Table VII, presents the basic study plan. Four experimental and four 
control schools will be included in the study. In each group, two schools 
will have a population of about 600 each and two of 900 each. All will be 
elementary schools. 



It is estimated that about 20% of any school’s population will be 
eligible for services. Thus, each school will provide 120 to 180 children. 
It is further estimated that they will be distributed among the various 
programs as follows: 



Program 


I 


— 40 


to 


60 


children 


Program 


II 


— 40 


to 


60 


children 


Program 


III 


— 20 


to 


30 


children 


Program 


IV 


— 20 


to 


30 


children 


Program 


V 


— 5 


to 


10 


children 



These distributions, of course, are somewhat artificial because children 
may move, from program to program. 

The control schools will be selected on the basis of the following criteria 

1 . Enrollment 

2. Similarity to children in experimental group 
in terms of race and sex. 

3. Socio-economic characteristics of the community 
in which the school is located. 

4. Years of service of teachers. 

5. Number of teachers with advanced degrees. 

6. Classroom size (when possible). 

7. Teacher turnover. 



TABLE VII. 



SAMPLE PROGRAMS 





Experimental- Schools 


Control Schools 


School 

A 


School 

B 


School 

C 
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D 
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X 
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r* 

1 School 
Z 


Total 

Population 


900 


900 


600 


600 


900 


900 


600 


600 


Estimated 
No . of 
children 
eligible 

for ser- 
vices 


180 


ISO 


120 


120 


J1 , l _j 


^ 
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The focus of the study will be the 'impact: of the schools on the children. 
In terms of the experimental school children, the major questions become: who 

are the children and what happens to them and what is the impact of the experi- 
mental program on the children in the Continuum as well as regular school 
children. In terms of the control schools, how do the overall schools (behav- 
ior, educational increment of children, administrative structure, cost, etc.) 
compare with the experimental schools. 



D. Evaluation Tools and Techniques 
1. Techniques 

The basic focus of this evaluation is the growth and development of chil- 
dren with learning difficulties as they participate in this new program. The 
diagnostic tools to be used as a pre-test and post-test to evaluate the changes 
are as follows: 

a. Intelligence tests, 

b. Achievement tests. 

c. Social Competency Scale 

d. Perceptual motor dysfunction scales. 

e. Self-image or social awareness scales. 

f. Home environment ratings. 

g. Parental attitude scales. 

h. Teacher attitude scales. 

i. Peer attitude scales. 

j. Overall classroom environment. 

k. Administrative relations. 

l. Cost. 



Informal methods of evaluation to be conducted both in the initial stage as 
well as during the program and at its conclusion include the following: 

a. Interviews with parents. 

b. Interviews with regular teachers (on an individual and 
group basis) . 

c. Interviews with ancillary personnel and special education 
personnel. 

d. Interviews with administrative personnel. 

e. Observation of programs (both in demonstration and con- 
trol schools) and program review. 
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f 



Informal listening- 
variety of meetings 



in on conversations and participation in a 
to informally obtain neighborhood reactions 



g. Case studies. 



h. Studies of materials and media. 



1. 



Interviews with administration and teachers in control schools. 



2. Study Instruments 23/ 

Instruments and tests to be used are in the following areas: 
a. School Children 

(1) Scholastic achievement. 

(2) Report card data — grades, citizenship, and 
attendance . 

(3) Verbal skills. 

(4) Teacher rating scales. 

(5) Social awareness scales. 

(6) Attitude Scales— toward school, family, 
peers, and self. 

(7) Projective personality tests. 

(8) Parent attitude scales. 

(9) Home environment scales. 

b* Parent Interviews : Questionnaires designed for parents deal 
with the following: 

(1) Parental conceptions of the functions of the school. 

(2) Attitude toward the programs. 

(3) Attitude toward the children. 

(4) Parental attitude toward teachers. 

(5) Parental attitude toward the administration. 

(6) Aspirations for children. 

(7) Parental involvement in the school and the community. 



2_3/ Specific instruments are in the appendices. 



(8) Parental experience with special needs children and 
programs . 

c. Teacher and Staff I n terviews : Instruments designed for the 

teachers and staff members focus on these areas. 

(1) Overall attitude toward special needs children. 

(2) Overall conception of the function and purposes 
of the pai ticular prog3.*am in which the staff mem- 
ber is involved. 

(3) Professional relationships among the staff. 

(4) Teacher’s conception of his role in the program 
related to program planning, scheduling, and use 
of other staff. 

d. informal Interview Guides ; These guides are prepared for use 
with a variety of audiences, not necessarily included in the 
sample, Ihese audiences include informal opinion leaders, 
religious leaders, government officials, and others who might 
be interviewed and/or observed and/or "overheard." These in- 
formal guides are to assist field staff in inquiring on an 

• informal basis . 

e. Checklists : A variety of checklists are provided to assist 

the field staff in gathering information on the development of 
the program and how school personnel, community leaders, and 
members of the community perceive the significance of the pro- 
gram approach. 
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iv. OTHER IHfOHMATION 



A ‘ .Vges to be Ma d e of l 'lii s Study 

The statistical data in this study should be presented in terms of n-e 

stLdarr't'^estr^^ di f eren ? es betw£en experimental and control groups, 
t . H le T els of significance, and other statistical manipuJa- 

10 ns that are appropriate* The non-quantitative data v?ill be used to eval- 
uate and probe levels the statistical data is unable to reach and wiH be in 
the for™ or content analysis, non-directive interviews, records of meetings! 



The specific uses of 



this research report 



are in the following areas: 



1. An evaluation of the pilot programs in terms of: 

a. Overall accomplishment. 

b. iiffects in specific areas. 

c. Areas that need strengthening. 

d. Comparison wi th control schools. 



s. Cost of the program. 



2. An aid in implementing programs? 

a. The portions of the pilot programs that will be 
effective in other settings. 

b. The portions of the pilot programs that might be 
effective in other poverty settings. 

c. The portions of the pilot programs that should have 
high priority for transferability. * 

3. In essence, the report of this study will provide a manual 
•or the total evaluation of the pilot project. It can serve 
as a tool for ongoing evaluation and future planning. 



4, The report will include methods of systematically maintaining 
a r-ecoid oj. the- pilot program in terms of: 

a. History. 

b. Areas of effectiveness. ' 

c. Causes of effectiveness. 

d. Accomplishment. 

e. Areas where strength should be encouraged. 
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5. The cost of pilot program in terms of effectiveness involves 
an analysis of the cost of special education staff utilized 
in the pilot program compared with the cost of such staff in 
the control schools. This analysis should be interpreted in 
terms of the findings related to program effectiveness and 
program objectives. The following functions should be con- 
sidered in the analysis: 

a. The impact upon the regular teacher. 

b. The integration of special needs children in 
the regular class. 

c. The use of special education staff. 



B. Phasing-in the Pilot Study 

This project is scheduled to start in September 1970. At this writing, 
this starting date is more than a year away; therefore, there is ample time 
to plan these activities: 

1. Selection of the Project Director. 

2. Selection of the study schools. 

3. Teacher training. 

4. Starting the diagnostic program. 

To provide comparable data, it is important that this research study 
start at the same time in all schools. This should be the only problem in 
the phasing-in stage and will require a heavy utilization of consultant ser- 
vices in the spring of 1970 for diagnosis and selection. 

The entire process is described in chart form in Appendix VII. 



C . Staffing Requirements 

This project will be the responsibility of a full-time staff person in 
the Division of Instruction. In addition to the Project Director and support- 
ing clerical staff, the following technical assistance will be required: 

1. Questionnaire construction, validation, pre-testing and 
psychological tests — two to three man-months. 

2. Economist for cost effectiveness analysis — three man-months 
per year. 

3. Research Associate — 36 man-months per year. 

Research Assistant — three man-months per year. 



4. 



